WHAT  AN  OCEAN  WATERWAY  TO  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  WOULD  MEAN. 


Railway    Opposition    to    St.    Lawrence-Welland    Development — Straining    at   a 
Gnat  and  Swallowing  a  Camel — Last  Resort  of 
Carping  Critics. 


Synopsis  of   Senator  Townsend's   Speech    Before  the    Lake   Carriers'   Associa- 
tion,   Detroit,   January   22,   1914. 


Hon.  Chas.  E.  Townsend,  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  Michigan,  and 
under  late  Republican  Administrations  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Coast  and  Insular  Surveys,  who  for  years  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  question,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  transportation  problems,  gives  it 
as  his  honest  opinion  that  the  railways  have  systematically  opposed  river 
and  navigation  improvements,  and  that  such  will  be  their  attitude  towards 
the  Welland-St.  Lawrence  Ocean  Waterway.  The  railway  interests  ignore 
completely  the  commercially  impracticable  Georgian  Bay  project,  the  rea- 
son being  that  they  know  well  that  from  their  standpoint  the  latter  is  harm- 
less. They  naturally  fear  the  Ocean  Waterway  because  it  will  well  afford 
effective  competition  in  freight  rates.  Mr.  Townsend  quotes  the  average  rail 
rate  on  freight  carried  in  the  United  States  in  1907  as  7.82  mills  per  ton-mile, 
while  the  water  rate  on  freight  passing  through  the  Soo  Locks  in  the  same 
year  was  8-lOths  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile,  or  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  rail 
rate.  This  difference  will  be  greatly  increased  in  vessels  of  large  capacity, 
especially  to  Atlantic  and  European  ports,  when  an  ocean  waterway  will 
permit  the  elimination  of  the  present  high  cost  of  transshipment,  storage 
and  wastage. 

Comparison    of   Charges   for   Transportation    and    Civil    Government,    Etc. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  census,  the  per  capita  payment  in  the  United 
States  for  railroad  transportation  in  1907  on  merchandise,  was  $30.96.  The 
government  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1907,  save  from  the  sale  of  bonds, 
were  $9.94  per  head.  The  people  paid  the  railways  more  than  three  times 
that  amount  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  alone.  The  total  national, 
state  and  municipal  revenues  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
were  $1,791,895,522.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  for  the  same  year 
exceeded  this  amount  by  $130,808,374,  with  a  total  of  $1,922,703,896.  The 
total  cost  of  rail,  wagon  and  water  transportation  for  the  year  1906-1907  was 
$5,075,689,520;  hence,  while  the  per  capita  cost  of  every  form  of  government 
in  the  U.  S.,  from  the  road  district  in  the  township  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  1906-07  was  less  than  $20,  the  per  capita  cost  of  transportation  wag 
about  $60. 
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la  the  y«ar  1906-07  the  railroads  «f  the  U.  S.  were  paid  only  $5,268,812 
less  than  the  total  revenues  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,    Belgium,   Austria-Hungary,   and   the   Netherlands   combined. 

But  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  comparison  that  can  be  made  is  that 
between  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  value  of  the  things  transported. 

The  total  value  of  all  natural  and  manufactured  products  sold  in  1909,  the 
date  nearest  to  1907  for  which  statistics  are  available,  is  estimated  conser- 
vatively at  $29,596,131,106.  The  total  cost  of  transportation  in  1907  was 
$5,075,689,520.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  cost  in  1909  was  at  least 
$6,000,000,000.  For  every  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  marketed  more 
than  20  cents  is  consumed  by  transportation. 

Straining  at  a  Gnat  and   Swallowing  a  Camel. 

While  the  per  capita  payment  for  rail  transportation  on  merchandise 
alone  was  $30.96,  and  for  all  forms  of  transportation  of  merchandise  by  rail, 
wagon  and  water,  the  average  payment  per  head  of  the  population  was  $60. 
Senator  Townsend,  quoting  from  the  U.  S.  census,  gives  the  per  capita  pay- 
ment for  duties  and  customs  on  imported  merchandise  for  1907,  as  $3.84 
for  all  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  people  will  strain 
at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel  if  they  centre  their  attention  on  small  tariff 
changes  and  permit  the  waste  of  millions  and  millions  annually  that  sheuld 
be  saved  on  transportation.. 

The    Last    Resort   of   Carping    Critics. 

When  every  other  argument  has  failed,  the  last  resort  of  interested  ep- 
penents  of  an  Ocean  Waterway  is  the  assertion  that  ocean  ships  cannot  sail 
on  inland  lakes,  because  such  vessels  are  not  adapted  for  inland  navigation, 
and  salt  water  crews,  lobster-like,  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  fresh,  and 
vice  versa.  At  the  recent  convention  in  Detroit  where  the  Hon.  Senator 
Townsend  delivered  the  speech  of  which  a  synopsis  follows,  Mr.  William 
Livingstone  of  that  city  was  re-elected  for  the  fourteenth  time  as- president 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  The  futility  of  the  above  argument  is 
clearly  shown  because  at  that  convention,  this  veteran  authority  on  fresh 
water  interests  endorsed  an  ocean  waterway,  and  some  days  later,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Windsor,  Ontario,  on  January  30th,  he  spoke  in  support  of  this  pro- 
ject. Mr.  Thomas  Conlon,  of  St.  Catharines,  member  of  the  Dominion  Ma- 
rine Association,  and  one  of  the  oldest  vessel  owners  in  Canada,  says  that 
these  points  are  minor  matters  which  will  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions.  And  with  this  view  other  authorities  in  Canada  are 
in   agreement. 

Synopsis    of    Senator    Townsend's    Speech — Importance    of    Transpor- 
tation   in   General. 

The  history  of  transportation  has  been  the  history  of  civilization.  So 
intimate  is  the  relation  between  transportation  and  commerce  that  they 
cannot  exist  separately.  Commerce  thrives  only  where  transportation  facili- 
ties are  adequate  and  transportation  exists  only  where  commerce  is  possible. 
It  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  government  to  promote  commerce,  and  Inaa- 
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much  as  suitable  and  sufficient  means  for  facilitating  it  are  essential,  tr&nti- 
pcrtation  becomes  the  legitimate  object  of  governmental  concern  and  action. 

The  cost  of  transportation  enters  into  the  cost  of  everything  that  is 
bought  and  sold,  into  what  we  eat  and  what  we  wear,  into  the  construction 
of  our  homes  and  into  everything  which  decorates  or  furnishes  or  preserves 
them.  Little  of  commercial  value  exists  that  is  not  enhanced  in  cost  to  the 
consumer  by  the  element  of  transportation.  This  cost  cannot  be  accurately 
segregated  from  the  cost  production  and  from  the  profit  of  merchant  and 
middleman.  It  must  be  paid,  however,  and  though  the  payment  is  made  un- 
consciously and  involuntarily,  it  is  nevertheless  made,  and  in  the  aggregate 
the  sum  is  «normous. 

Better  Waterways. 

"I  have  said  this  much  as  a  preface  to  the  special  plea  I  propose  to  make 
for  the  improvement  of  waterways,  and  particularly  for  the  speedy  and 
intelligent  improvement  of  the  natural  water  course  extending  from  the 
heads  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  an  improvement  having 
for  its  object  the  enlargement  of  that  waterway  to  accommodate  ocean- 
going vessels  in  their  voyage  from  lake  ports  to  foreign  ports,  and  all  for 
the  benefit  of  transportation. 

To  the  great  lakes  the  greatest  commerce  of  the  world  is  tributary.  The 
fertile  fields,  the  exhaustless  mines,  the  largest  manufactories,  and  the 
mighty  forests  of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada would  find  their  natural  outlet  to  market  over  this  waterway.  The  com- 
merce of  this  course  would  exceed  in  one  year  the  total  commerce  which  the 
most  optimistic  estimator  predicts  will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  in 
ten  years.  Last  year  there  were  locked  through  the  Soo  Canal  more  than 
79,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Much  of  that  tonnage  was  destined  for  foreign 
shipment  and  much  for  consumption  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This 
had  to  be  loaded  on  to  the  lake  boats  and  carried  to  Buffalo  or  other  Lake 
Erie  ports  and  there  transferred  through  elevators  to  rail  cars  or  to  the  Erie 
canal  boats,  and  hauled  to  New  York  or  other  seaports,  where  it  was  again 
transferred  either  for  shipment  abroad  or  to  vehicles  engaged  in  the  domestic 
trade.  The  cost  of  handling  in  these  transshipments  was  either  destructive 
of  reasonable  profits  to  production  or,  what  is  more  likely  in  many  cases, 
both  consumption  aad  production  were  unwisely  burdened. 

Benefits  Enumerated. 

"It  does  not  require  a  professional  economist  or  an  expert  traffic  man 
to  show  the  economy  which  would  result  to  the  stupendous  industry  of  the 
middle  west  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  if  the  burdens  of  reshipment 
were  removed  and  cargoes  could  be  loaded  at  lake  ports  and  unloaded  at  the 
ultimate  point  of  destination,  and  this  benefit  would  be  increased  by  the 
similar  advantages  resulting  to  inbound  freight  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
from  foreign  ports.  But  these  benefits  coming  directly  from  the  actual  use 
of  the  ocean  waterway  would  not  be  the  only  ones  enjoyed  by  industry.  Such 
a  waterway  would  produce  the  result  which  has  always  flowed  and  which 
always  would  flow  from  the  creation  of  water  transportation,  namely,  it  will 
cause  a  reduction  of  all  unnecessarily  high  rail  rates  and  improvement  of 
rail  facilities  from  all  points  on  even  remotely  competitive  rail  lines. 
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"In  order  to  impress  with  practical  effect  the  financial  benefit  to  lake 
and  coast  bound  shipping  flowing  from  such  an  ocean  waterway — for  this 
would  be  but  making  cce:n  ports  of  lake  ports — let  us  see  what  are  the 
actual  rail  and  lake  rates  today.  The  lake  rates  on  freight  passing  through  the 
Soo  locks  in  1907  was  eight-tenths  of  'one  mill  per  ton-mile,  while  the  aver- 
age rail  rate  of  the  United  States  in  that  year  was  7.82  mills  per  ton-mile. 
In  other  words  the  rail  rate  was  more  than  nine  times  higher  than  the  lake 
rate.  Think  of  the  possibilities  for  saving  to  producers  and  consumers  re- 
sulting from  the  reduction  approximately  to  water  rates  of  the  freight  on  the 
vast  tonnage  now  charged  with  the  rail  rate.  That  this  amount  of  saving 
would  grow  no  one  acquainted  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  possibili- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  dispute.  Not  only  would  rail 
rates  be  reduced,  but  water  rates  on  such  a  waterway  would  also  be  lowered. 
Many  lake  boats  which  now  run  half  the  year  and  then  tie  up  for  the  closed 
navigation  season  could  go  down  to  sea  and  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
and  thus  benefit  the  coast  and  intercoast  shipping.  Some  of  the  present  lake 
boats  are  not  fitted  for  ocean  traffic,  but  every  boat  built  after  the  waterway 
is  decided  upon  would  be  constructed  for  ocean  service.  Thus  not  only 
will  lake  carriers  be  benefited  but  the  carrying  charge  will  be  reduced 
through  competition.  But  these  benefits  are  not  all  that  would  come  from 
this  project. 

Lakes  as  Centre. 

The  middle  west  has  fuel,  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  raw  material,  and  it 
contains  the  centre  of  the  population  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  lakes  are  within  an  hour  of  that  centre  today.  Why  should  not  the 
regions  of  the  lakes  be  the  very  centre  of  manufacture  and  distribution? 
When  ocean  vessels  dock  at  lake  ports  those  ports  will  become  what  natural 
conditions  will  compel  them  to  become,  namely,  such  centres  of  production 
and  distribution.  Economy  enormous  would  thus  be  effected,  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  would  thus  be  benefited.  This  is  not  an  idle  vision  of  an 
enthusiast.  It  is  but  the  statement  of  an  invariable  rule,  demonstrated  by 
every  community  which  has  had  the  superior  advantages  of  ocean  transpor- 
tation. River  and  lake  transportation  are  of  great  value  to  any  city,  but 
ocean  transportation  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  the  plan  I  ad- 
vocate means,  of  course,  the  conversion  of  the  great  lakes  into  the  ooeaa 
so  far  as  shipping  is  concerned. 

The  Waterway. 

"That  such  a  waterway  will  be  constructed  in  time,  either  by  Canada 
alone  or  by  Canada  and  the  United  States,  I  have  no  doubt.  Inasmuch  as  it 
must  be  for  the  mutual  use  and  benefit  of  both  nations,  inasmuch  as  the 
waters  to  be  improved  and  used  are  international,  I  hope  that  this  great  work 
may  be  performed  at  the  joint  expense  of  both  and  under  such  plans  as  will 
result  in  the  greatest  good  to  both. 

"Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  only  an  imaginary  dividing  line 
for  4,000  miles  between  them,  inhabited  by  people  from  the  same  race,  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  ideals  for  the  general  good,  the  habitable  portion  of  both 
lying  in  the  same  zone  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  same 
oceans,  these  two  great  nations  are  equally  interested  in  the  extension  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes.  At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  is  so  high 
these  nations  are  alike  interested  in  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  expense 
of  transferring  products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.     Canada  and 
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the  United  States  are,  or  should  be,  vitally  interested  in  connecting  their 
most  abundant  resources  with  the  best  possible  markets. 

"So  believing,  I  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  Great  Britain 
or  the  Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  boundary  waters  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  into  ocean  waterways.  The  resolution  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  and  went  to  the  President.  He  referred  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  by  him,  I  understand,  it  has  been  or  will  be  referred 
to  the  international  joint  commission,  composed  of  six  members,  three  each 
from  the  two  countries.  I  trust  the  matter  will  be  given  the  attention  it 
deserves,  for,  if  it  is,   something  of  great  practical  good  will  result. 

"The  great  lakes,  as  I  have  stated,  constitute  the  basin  into  which  the 
commerce  of  the  great  middle  north-west  can  naturally  be  drained.  Any 
ocean  waterway  should  include  every  one  of  these  lakes.  To  every  one  vast 
possibilities  of  commerce  are  tributary.  They  all  have  a  common  outlet  to 
the  sea.  That  outlet  is  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  its  actual  source  in 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  At  various  places  in  it  there  are  shoals  and 
rapids  and  falls.  All  of  these  obstructions  have  been  overcome  for  the  pass- 
age of  boats  drawing  not  to  exceed  14  feet  of  water,  some  for  the  passage 
of  22-foot  draft  boats,  and  some  25-foot  boats.  What  has  been  done  for  boats 
of  small  draft  can  be  done  for  the  largest  boats.  The  water  is  there,  and 
money  back  of  engineering  ability  can  convert  that  outlet  into  an  ocean 
waterway  without  disturbing  the  lake  levels.  It  is  highly  important,  as  I 
have  suggested,  that  the  level  of  the  lakes  should  not  be  disturbed.  With 
proper  compensating  works  this  proposed  plan  would  not  affect  that  level. 
A  deepening  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron  into  Lake  Erie  to  25  feet  would,  in 
my  judgment,  reduce  slightly  the  water  in  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  but 
this  effect  could  readily  be  overcome  by  compensation  sills  constructed  at 
reasonable  cost  in  the  upper  St.  Clair  River  and  at  the  head  of  the  rapids 
in  the  Niagara  River  above  the  falls.  The  water  now  going  to  waste  can  be 
utilized  to  float  a  greater  commerce  than  enters  and  clears  our  entire  sea- 
board today — greater  than  all  that  which  will  pass  through  the  Panama 
canal  plus  all  that  locks  in  and  out  of  Suez.  That  this  project  is  possible, 
that  it  is  more  practicable  than  any  other  proposed  plan,  no  informed  honest 
man  will  deny.     Then  what  stands  in  the  way  of  its  completion? 

The  Obstacles:      The   Railways. 

"There  are  three  great  possible  obstacles  to  overcome — the  railroads, 
international  complications,  the  cost.  I  will  discuss  these  briefly  in  their 
order. 

"It  is  a  strange  fact  that  certain  railroad  interests  seem  to  have  opposed 
practically  every  great  proposition  to  improve  water  transportation  facilities. 
I  say  'strange,'  for  history  has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  im- 
proved waterways  have  increased  traffic  not  only  on  the  water  improved  but 
also  on  the  competing  railroads.  Improved  transportation  facilities  have 
created  traffic.  Have  railroads  suffered  from  the  improvement  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors?  On  the  contrary,  they  have  profited  by  such  improvements. 
Even  the  electric  lines  which  have  paralleled  our  steam  roads  have  not  as 
a  whole  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  income  of  the  latter.  The  Panama  canal, 
if  it  shall  carry  all  the  tonnage  which  its  advocates  claim,  will  not,  in  my 
judgment,  lessen  the  legitimate  rail  profits.    And  yet  it  is  my  honest  opinion 
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that  the  railroads  have  opposed  river  improvements;  they  gave  no  aid  to  the 
Panama  canal  project;  they  will  not  encourage  the  Welland-St.  Lawrence 
Ocean  Waterway.  The  railroad-owned  boats  on  the  lakes  will  not  ask  that 
this  course  be  constructed,  but,  with  no  malice  towards  them,  and  with  no 
desire  to  injure  them,  I  still  insist  that  the  waterway  shall  be  constructed. 
It  will  be  constructed.  I  hope  that  railroad  men  will  recognize  the  inevitable, 
and  its  final  benefit  to  them,  and  lend  a  hand. 

The   International   Features. 

"The  Great  Lakes,  their  connecting  waters,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  th« 
St.  Lawrence  River  are  international.  Their  development  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  both  countries.  They  can  not  be  improved  to  the  extent  of  their 
highest  usefulness  without  the  mutual  consent  and  co-operation  of  both. 
That  consent  and  co-operation  should  be  secured  and  established  at  the  be- 
ginning. Let  the  two  nations  work  together  as  sane,  intelligent,  honest  busi- 
ness men  would  do  and  the  result  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  both. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  construction  of 
this  project  would  be  in  territory  wholly  Canadian,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
some  equitable  arrangement  made  whereby  the  United  States  would  mate- 
rially contribute  to  this  cost;  but  whether  such  an  arrangement  can  and  will 
be  made  or  not  it  is  also  true  that  great  power-developing  possibilities  lie 
in  the  wholly  Canadian  waters,  and  these  can  reduce,  if  they  cannot  be  made 
entirely,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  I  shall  speak  of  this  further 
under  "cost." 

"Whatever  feeling  there  is  antagonistic  to  the  closest  international  rela- 
tions between  these  two  great  English-speaking  neighbors  should  be  allayed, 
and,  with  the  class  of  patriots  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line  who  are 
working  for  the  common  good  of  both  countries  in  earnest,  it  will  be  allayed, 
and  all  petty  politics  and  unworthy  prejudice  will  be  submerged  in  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  one  of  the  greatest  material  benefits  which  ever  has  or  ever 
can  come  to  these  sister  nations. 

The  Cost. 

"The  great  practical  question  which  will  confront  this  project  will  be 
its  cost.  This  will  be  a  business  proposition  almost  exclusively,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  project  must  fail  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  advance 
that  it  will  pay,  measured  by  dollar-s  and  cents. 

"The  United  States  has  by  surveys  and  exact  estimates,  shown  that  to 
improve  all  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  their  heads  to  Buffalo  so  as 
to  accommodate  boats  drawing  25  feet  of  water,  it  would  cost  $25,938,367. 
Increase  this  amount  threefold  and  we  would  have  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
35-foot  channel.  Of  this  estimated  amount  11 1-2  millions  were  to  be  spent 
in  improving  the  Detroit  River,  and  since  such  estimate  was  reported  that 
improvement  has  been  made. 

"Already  the  Canadian  Government  has  provided  by  way  of  appropria- 
tion or  authorization  for  $50,000,000  to  be  expended  upon  enlarging  the  Wel- 
land  canal  to  accommodate  vessels  of  30-foot  draft,  and  has  wisely  provided 
such  improvement  shall  be  made  with  a  view  to  ultimate  enlargement  to 
35-foot  depth. 


Power  Development  on   St.   Lawrenee. 

"What  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Montreal  will  cost  I  have  no  means  of  telling.  An  accurate  survey  should 
be  made  to  determine  that  question.  I  do  know,  however,  that  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  potential  energy  which  could  be  developed  by  improving  this 
stream  is  4,000,000  horsepower.  This  power  could  be  sold  for  at  least 
$15,000,000  a  year,  and  this  would  mean  a  5  per  cent,  return  on  a  $300,000,000 
investment.  The  St.  Lawrence  improvement  will  not  cost  $300,000,000.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  cost  half  of  that  amount,  but  whatever  the  cost  is  it  can 
be   recouped   in   power   value. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  private  corporation  came  to  the  American  Congress 
for  a  permit  to  construct  a  power  dam  at  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  and  pro- 
posed not  only  to  construct  this  dam  in  the  interest  of  ocean  navigation  by 
building  and  operating  adequate  locks,  but  was  even  willing  to  pay  some- 
thing for  each  horsepower  of  energy  developed.  The  construction  of  these 
power  dams  would  create  deep  pools  or  lakes  over  the  shoals  and  rapids, 
which  would  permit  free,  open  sailing  for  deep  water  boats,  and  all  without 
expense  to  the  government,  and  the  locks  of  such  dams  would  be  fewer  and 
less  expensive  than  those  of  any  other  route. 

"I  have  stated  that  these  waters  proposed  to  be  improved  are  subject 
to  the  joint  control  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  No  change  In  these 
by  either  nation  detrimental  to  the  other  can  be  permitted.  The  effect  on 
lake  levels  or  power  possibilities,  on  navigation,  on  the  comity  of  the  nations 
themselves  must  be  observed  and  scrupulously  regarded.  Is  it  not  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  first  great  step  to  be  taken  is  in  the  direction  of  closer 
and  better  relations  between  these  two  countries?  With  united,  harmonious 
action  on  this  great  plan  all  opposition  of  any  importance  would  disappear, 
and  the  greatest  industrial  and  commercial  project  of  the  world  would  be 
eonsummated. 

35-Foot  Channel. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  and  until  such  joint  action  is  secured,  erery  improve- 
ment along  this  waterway  should  be  made,  having  in  view  the  ultimate  con- 
struction of  a  35-foot  channel  from  Duluth  and  Chicago  to  Montreal.  The 
construction  of  great  public  works  without  due  regard  to  inevitable  future 
development  is  the  folly  of  nations.  It  is  certainly  so  in  the  United  States, 
as  witness  our  ordinary  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  our  public 
building  construction.  We  scarcely  complete  a  project  before  the  needs  for 
which  it  was  built  demand  an  enlargement,  and  this  is  secured  at  unreason- 
able expense.  It  will  be  economy  to  build  for  the  future,  for  that  future 
contains  an  unobstructed  waterway  for  ocean  leviathans  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  over  nature's  natural  course. 

"Finally,  the  element  of  sentiment  exists  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  least 
obstacle  to  overcome.  Fortunately  for  the  highest  civilization,  the  sense  of 
teauty,  natural  and  artificial,  exists  in  man,  in  some  men  to  a  great  extent, 
in  others  to  a  less  degree.  Throughout  the  civilized  world  there  are  formed 
societies  organized  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  natural  objects 
of  beauty.  In  many  places  these  objects  have  been  capitalized  by  business 
genius  and  made  the  source  of  personal  and  corporate  income. 


Preserve   Niagara. 

"I  want  to  preserve  the  Niagara  Falls  because  there  is  but  one  Niagara; 
but,  sir,  when  I  measure  the  good  that  would  come  to  the  millions  of  people 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  development  of  an  ocean  way 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  contrast  that  with  the  pleasure  which  would 
come  to  the  comparatively  few  who  are  financially  able  to  purchase  a  ticket 
on  a  St.  Lawrence  steamer,  when  I  realize  that  reasonable  prosperity  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  highest  ethical  enjoyment,  when  I  understand  also  that 
this  proposed  improvement  can  be  made  and  still  preserve  the  most  beauti- 
ful natural  scenery  in  this  river,  as  witness  the  fact  that  the  Soo  scenery 
was  undisturbed  by  the  construction  of  the  Soo  canal  and  locks;  when  I 
realize  with  this  constructed  improvement  tourists  can  travel  the  river  both 
ways,  up  as  well  as  down,  when,  in  fact,  I  consider  the  project  as  it  really 
will  be,  I  unhesitatingly  commend  it. 

"Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  found  as  beautiful  falls 
and  rapids  as  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  they  are  not  necessarily  related 
to  mighty  possibilities  for  real  practical,  industrial  and  commercial  good. 
Let  nature  lovers  view  this  matter  in  all  its  phases,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
but  one  conclusion  can  be  reached,  and  that  is  the  one  which  recognizes  an 
improvement  that  promises  a  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  people 
unequalled  by  any  other  proposition  of  the  age." 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  argument  of  impracticability  for  lake 
and  ocean  navigation  for  the  same  boats  if  the  ocean  waterway  is  con- 
structed. It  will,  of  course,  require  years  to  complete  the  project  after  it  is 
determined  upon,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  proper  adjustment  of  crafts  will 
be  made.  The  storm  on  the  lakes  last  fall  taught  a  lesson  which  will  be 
observed  by  ship  builders  hereafter,  in  my  judgment,  whether  the  ocean  way 
is  constructed  or  not. 


The  Dominion  Parliament  is  at  present  wrestling  with  the  question  of  an 
ocean  combine  in  freight  rates.  An  ocean  waterway  to  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William  by  the  natural  waterway  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  only  solution 
of  this  problem,  because  most  of  the  steamers  are  owned  by  the  railways  and 
the  railways  are  able  to  quote  freight  rates  from  the  prairies  to  Europe, 
which  no  independent  ilne  or  tramp  steamer  that  pays  the  freight  rate  to 
Montreal  can  compete  with,  but  with  an  ocean  waterway  to  the  head  of  the 
lakes  every  lake  port  is  open  to  real  competition,  and  the  Dominion  Railway 
Commission  have  only  to  make  an  equitable  freight  rate  to  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William  and  settle  this  question  honestly  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
for  all  time. 

EXECUTIVE  of  the  GREAT  WATERWAYS  UNION, 

J.  W.  LYON,  Secretary-Treasurer, 


